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those of a dynamiter and a missionary; he has his bread and
butter to earn; his name to make; and a point of view which
he honestly thinks should be heard.   Remembering the early
fate of his novels, how should he proceed ?    For he was
determined, as we know, not to spend his life in providing,
fodder for mice if he could help it.    The answer need
surprise no one accustomed to twentieth-century methods.
He decided to do what every successful person does to-day,
and to a large extent is compelled to do: advertise.   Having
no money to advertise his wares, he could only capitalize
himself.    Accordingly, in cold business blood, the man
Bernard Shaw engaged the wit Bernard Shaw to advertise
Bernard Shaw the philosopher and preacher.    That the wit
rather enjoyed the job only made the engagement a shrewder
stroke of business.    Shaw has packed these considerations
into the following remarks.    * In England as elsewhere the
spontaneous recognition of really original work begins with
a mere handful of people, and propagates itself so slowly
that it has become a commonplace to say that genius, de-
manding bread, is given a stone until after its possessor's
death.    The remedy for this is sedulous advertisement.
Accordingly, I have advertised myself so well that I find
myself, whilst still in middle life, almost as legendary as the
Flying Dutchman.'
Bernard Shaw's success as a salesman argues not conceit
so much as instinctive wisdom in his choice of policy, and
an impish courage, that no doubt he enjoyed displaying, in
carrying it out. Is the manufacturer conceited because he
tells you that his soaps, or cigarettes, or razors, or whatnots
are positively the best and that no home is complete without
them? Do we think him puffed up because he spends
large sums each year in blowing his own trumpet? Do
we find him insufferable because he dins into us the super-
lative qualities of his goods from hoardings in all colours
and sizes of screaming print ? Of course not. If we object
to him it is because he defaces the countryside, not because
he is conceited. We congratulate him, rather, and in
England if he is successful enough the King makes him a
peer of the realm. It does not seem fair to tolerate the
manufacturer and condemn the philosopher. Both have